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omitted : such as, to Young's article on the possible influence of 
Sercambi, and Hinckley's preliminary suggestion, or to the 
numerous articles on the problem of Trophee. 

Howard R. Patch. 

Eryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 



An Introduction to the Study of Language, by Leonard 
Bloomfield, Assistant Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology and German in the University of Illinois. X + 335 
pages. i2mo. $1.75. Henry Holt and Company. 1914. 

Leonard Bloomfield's book is intended to offer the general 
reader and the student who is entering upon linguistic work a 
summary of what is now known about language, such as 
Whitney's Language and the Study of Language and The Life 
and Growth of Language did a half-century ago. There is 
need of a book that sets up the goal which Bloomfield has set 
himself. We have no one book of the nature of Whitney's 
which embodies for us the results of the great progress of 
linguistic science in the last fifty years. Unlike most other 
writers on linguistics, but like Whitney, the author does not 
limit himself to the treatment of one language group, such 
as Indo-European, but takes up the various possible modes of 
human expression. There is probably no one other factor 
which is so conducive to the transforming of the ordinary 
uninteresting, meaningless details of phonology and morphol- 
ogy of a single language into living phenomena fraught 
with interest, as this comparative method of attack. In ac- 
cordance with the general direction which progress in lin- 
guistic study has taken since Whitney, the author emphasizes 
the importance of phonetics and of the modern psychological 
interpretation of language. He treats in ten chapters the fol- 
lowing topics: 1. nature and origin of language; 2. physical 
basis of language; 3. mental basis of language; 4. forms of 
language; 5. morphology; 6. syntax; 7. internal change in 
language; 8. external change of languages; 9. teaching of 
languages ; 10. study of language. 

It is perhaps partly due to the necessity of using the technical 
terminology of scientific psychology and of constantly linking 
psychological doctrine with linguistic phenomena that Bloom- 
field's style does not always have the simplicity and clearness 
of Whitney's. Also in another related respect he has emu- 
lated neither his great predecessor nor that other master of lin- 
guistic science, Hermann Paul. Both these scholars choose their 
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examples from their respective mother-tongues. Bloomfield 
does not avail himself, as he might, of this pedagogical advan- 
tage of proceeding from the known to the unknown. It is well 
known how intangible phonetics seems to the beginner and 
that here, if anywhere, the starting-place should be familiar 
sounds and articulations. It may reasonably be assumed that 
besides English a rather large percentage of the readers of this 
book will understand French, German, and Latin. Yet on p. 28 
the bilabial spirant of Dutch and Spanish is discussed, that of 
South German is not mentioned ; there follows a discussion of 
coronal articulation in Spanish, the modern languages of India, 
French, German, and finally English ; on p. 29 the r- sound of 
Slavic, Italian, French, German is treated, then finally that of 
American English. Considerably more space is devoted to the 
Czech r than to the American. On p. 30 we find a description 
first of Slavic, then German and French, and finally of English 
1; on p. 32 the spirant pronunciation of g in modern Greek 
precedes that of German. Leaving the field of phonetics, we 
find (p. 132) examples chosen from Italian instead of from the 
more generally known Latin to illustrate how the ending of a 
word may show its gender. In exemplifying the use of the 
reflexive construction where we use the passive (p. 173), why 
place Russian before French? etc., etc. 

As may be seen from these few examples, a more sparing use 
throughout the book of out-of-the-way illustrations would have 
been more conducive to clearness and would have added to the 
value of the book. It hardly seems necessary for the purposes of 
an " introduction " to discuss the dialectic differences in the use 
of numeratives in Chinese (p. 131), which have no essential 
bearing on the question at issue, or to discuss group-stress 
in French, Japanese, English, German, Russian, Czech, Ice- 
landic, and Polish (p. 149), in short, to confuse the beginner 
by discussions of and illustrations from approximately seventy 
different languages and dialects. 

The chapter on the Physical Basis of Language does not come 
up to the high standard of the rest of the book. A treatise on 
phonetics which lacks plates or diagrams of the vocal organs 
is, of course, handicapped to begin with. In his desire to give 
examples for every possible sound, an entirely unnecessary 
proceeding for the purposes of this book, the author often loses 
himself in a mass of intricate detail, as when he distinguishes 
between the manner of opening the glottis in some Armenian 
dialects and in Georgian, or tells that wide unrounded u " is 
said to be spoken also in Armenian and in Turkish ", or re- 
counts the occurrence of palatal stops in French dialects, Lithu- 
anian, Hungarian, Spanish, Italian, and French. As above 
mentioned, the unknown regularly precedes the known. 
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The author's presentation of the positions of the glottis is 
at variance with the facts. " Both in whispering ", says he, 
" and in ordinary speech the unvoiced sounds are pronounced 
with the glottis in its widest-open position, the muscles of the 
vocal chords being relaxed and the breath passing freely 
through the larynx: this, as we have seen, is also the position 
for regular breathing" (p. 26). As a matter of fact, with 
unvoiced sounds the vocal chords form an angle of about fifteen 
degrees, in ordinary breathing of about twenty-five degrees. 
The regular breathing position is not the " widest-open posi- 
tion ". The latter, with a much greater angle than in normal 
breathing, is the position in violent breathing (after running, 
etc.) or in blowing. 

The statement that the glottal stop " is used in German ini- 
tially in the pronunciation of words that in writing begin with 
a vowel" (p. 24) is only partly true. The syllable beginning 
with a glottal stop must ordinarily be accented. 

The author unnecessarily aggravates the difficulty encoun- 
tered in trying to see the raising and lowering of the velum by 
directing the reader to breathe through both mouth and nose, 
and then pronounce ' ah '. It is much simpler to breathe 
through the nose alone and then to say ' ah '. 

The discussion of the dentals is inexact. English and Ger- 
man d and t are coronal or dorsal, French d and t usually dorsal. 
The author gives all three as coronal (p. 28). It is doubtful 
whether n ever occurs as an entirely unvoiced sound in such 
words as mint, snow; certainly not " often " (p. 29). 

Unsatisfactory, too, is the treatment of the blade sounds. For 
Bloomfield they are synonymous with what we call in Jesper- 
sen's terminology ' rill spirants ', namely unvoiced s, voiced z, 
and the sibilants in shall and azure. But, as noted above, En- 
glish, German, and French d and t are often or usually blade 
sounds. Why Bloomfield applies the name ' abnormal sibilants ' 
to the sibilants in shall and azure I do not see. 

The traditional division of sounds into ' consonants ' and 
' vowels ' is given up (p. 33) in favor of the terms ' noise-artic- 
ulations ' and ' musical articulations '. I cannot see why the 
two conventional terms, which stand for something quite 
definite if they are understood, as they ordinarily are, as names 
for a manner of articulation, are " untenable for purposes of 
exact terminology ", when the author admits that there is no 
definite boundary between the noise-articulations and the musi- 
cal-articulations. Moreover, these latter terms belong properly 
to a treatment of phonetics emphasizing the acoustic side, while 
the author presents physiological phonetics. 

The chapter on the Teaching of Languages seems out of 
place in this book. The author himself seems to have felt this, 
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for he drops the objective scientific tone otherwise observed and 
adopts a polemical one. It is presumably to this fact that such 
over-statements may be ascribed as " Of the students who take 
up the study of foreign languages in our schools and colleges, 
not one in a hundred attains even a fair reading knowledge, 
and not one in a thousand ever learns to carry on a conversation 
in the foreign language." While not of the opinion that this 
chapter on technical modern language pedagogy belongs here, 
the reviewer is heartily in accord with most of the views ex- 
pressed. Briefly but convincingly the author shows the essen- 
tial fallacy of the grammar-translation method as a " process 
of logical reference to a conscious set of rules " and " as a 
method of study, .... worthless, for it establishes associations 
in which the foreign words play but a small part as symbols 
(inexact symbols, of course) of English words ". He then 
sketches how the direct method grows out of " a conscious or 
unconscious accordance with the fundamental processes of 
language learning and, for that matter, of speech in general ". 
On a basis of sound psychology he explodes the myth that the 
power of learning languages wanes in adults. 

In the following I shall take up some of the details in which 
the author seems to be in error or in which I disagree with him. 

p. 4. The author speaks of the various systems of gesture- 
languages as " strikingly uniform ". While not saying so in so 
many words he seems to imply that they are mutually intelligi- 
ble. Wundt, upon whom the author " depends for his psychol- 
ogy, general and linguistic " (cf. Preface), says of the gesture- 
language of the South Italians that it is closely akin to that 
of savages in that many gestures have only symbolical signifi- 
cance, " wenn sie auch infolge der sehr verschiedenen Kultur- 
bedingungen in der Beschaffenheit der gebrauchten Symbole 
erheblich abweicht " (Wundt: Volkerpsychologie, I. Band, 1. 
Teil, 3. Auflage, p. 154). A Dakota Indian, for instance, would 
not understand a Neapolitan, even though he would sooner 
understand the gestures than the sound-language (Wundt p. 

I 57)- 

p. 8. The noise made by crickets is cited as a type of audible 
expressive movement ; Wundt says, " die Gerausche vieler In- 
sekten, die .... durch das Aneinanderreiben horniger Teile 
des Hautskeletts entstehen, (gehoren) weder nach ihren phy- 
siologischen Bedingungen noch wahrscheinlich nach ihrer psy- 
chologischen Funktion hierher " (p. 259) . 

p. 13. Even if the author follows Wundt in seeing the 
origin of language in audible expressive movements accom- 
panying first pain and rage, then other intense emotions, he 
should not neglect to mention that Wundt says of recent inves- 
tigations in this field, " dass sie durchweg eine wiederum 
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wachsende Hinneigung der allgemeinen Meinung zur Nachah- 
mungstheorie bekunden " (2. Band, 2. Teil, p. 632). 

p. 102. An instance of how language interpretation may 
go astray if it neglects historical method may be seen in the 
author's treatment of sound-variation in word-initial in Irish. 
He speaks of the semantic difference between the short forms 
of French vous and a and the longer ones employed in liaison, 
and then goes on to say, " An instance still farther along 
towards semantic differentiation occurs in Irish. This language 
has a sound- variation in word-initial which, however, does not 
depend upon the phonetic character of the preceding word- 
final, but arbitrarily on the preceding word ; that is, Irish words 
may be divided into a number of otherwise arbitrary classes, 
according to the effect they have on a closely following word- 
initial This variation has semantic value in that it does 

not depend automatically on the adjoining sounds but implies 
a division of words into classes, etc.". He gives as illustrations : 
td ba ' there are cows ' but a va ' his cows ' ; uv ' an egg ', an tuv 
' the egg ', na nuv ' of the eggs ', a huv ' her egg ', on p. 128 bo 
' cow ', an vo ' the cow ', ar mo ' our cow, etc. 

From the standpoint of elementary Modern Irish grammar 
the author's statements might be allowed to pass. Seen from 
the historical point of view, however, these variations in word- 
initial do depend on the phonetic character of the original pre- 
ceding word-final. Most of the examples come under the fol- 
lowing three rules of Irish sandhi : 

1. lenition or aspiration : an initial stop sound was changed 
to an aspirate or a spirant after a word originally ending in a 
vowel. Here belong such examples as a va ' his cows ', etc. 

2. nasalization or eclipsis: after all words originally ending 
in -n, the nasal was pronounced before an initial vowel and the 
mediae. (This is only part of the rule) . This explains na nuv 
' of the eggs ', the n being the original ending of the genitive 
plural ; likewise ar mo ' our cow ', the homorganic m appearing 
before b, and, in Irish, mb regularly becoming by assimilation 
mm or m. 

3. gemination: after words which originally ended in -s or 
postvocalic t and k sounds. It is too complicated a phenomenon 
to be discussed fully here, but the result before an accented 
initial vowel was an h sound. This is the explanation of a huv 
' her egg ', a being an old feminine genitive. 

an tuv is a parallel to English an egg, a cow, ant being used 
before vowels, an before consonants. 

I do not wish to deny that these sandhi phenomena appear 
most consistently within semantically related groups; these, 
however, are not ' arbitrary classes ' but depend automatically 
on the original adjoining sounds. 
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p. 109. When the author takes the three ' genders ' of nouns 
as an illustration of " word classes which are not expressed by 
formational similarity at all, but seem to go back, none the less, 
to emotional associations of the speakers ", I believe the un- 
initiated reader is still uninitiated. 

p. 145. " The Slavic languages distinguish categorically be- 
tween, on the one hand, durative and iterative (in Slavic gram- 
mar called, together, ' imperfective ') action .... and on the 
other hand, punctual and terminative action (in Slavic gram- 
mar, together, 'perfective') ". The author quotes here only 
the view of one school of Slavic grammarians, such as, for 
instance, Vondrak in his Altkirchenslawische Grammatik; 
Leskien, on the other hand, divides into 1. imperfective, 2. per- 
fective, 3. iterative, but states that the iterative may be imper- 
fective or perfective. 

" He burst out weeping " does not strike me as ' inceptive 
terminative ' but rather as ' inceptive durative '. 

p. 145. In the list of Sanskrit ' conjugations ' the denomi- 
native is omitted. The fact that it is not formed from the verb 
from which the other examples are derived is no reason for not 
including it in the list. 

p. 152. As an example of stress- variation used as a means 
of morphologic sound-variation the author cites address with 
accent on the first syllable as noun, on the second as verb. The 
reviewer has often heard the former pronunciation, but it is 
not considered " correct ". 

p. 158. I think it unfortunate that the author feels it nec- 
essary to use the term kernel in place of the now generally used 
name root. It is loose usage to make stem, and root synony- 
mous, as is done here. 

p. 206. In primitive Germanic the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular of ' stone ' are not * stainoz, * stainon respectively, 
but *stainaz and * stainan. 

p. 220. In the discussion of the influence of language mix- 
ture in producing change in articulation, the substitution of 
the Indian for the Spanish basis of articulation in Chile is an 
interesting parallel to the assumed mingling of peoples speak- 
ing Dravidian and Indo-European languages. (Cf. R. Lenz: 
Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Amerikanospanischen, Zeitschrift 
fur romanische Philologie XVII, 158-214). 

p. 224. The author prefers the name ' false analogy ' to 
' analogy ', " because it conveys at least the idea of innovation, 
as opposed to the regular assimilative processes by which all 
speech is formed ". The term ' false analogy ' was given up in 
linguistics when the old belief, that analogical change like all 
language change indicated a deterioration of speech, was given 
up. Analogy is a regular process in all speech formation, so that 
there seems to be no ground for resuscitating the old expression. 
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p. 225. There is no basis for assuming that the numeral 
four in Primitive Indo-European may have begun with a uvular 
stop sound. 

p. 229. Why the plural of Pre-Germanic * wasa is 
* wezume here but * wezumun on p. 216 is not clear. However, 
either form is possible. 

The author brings his task to a close by giving the reader 
good practical hints on how to begin the study of linguistics. 

This " Introduction to the Study of Language " cannot help 
but be of great profit to the serious student. It is what the 
author intended it to be, " a summary of what is known about 
language ". The whole book bears witness to the rare scholar- 
ship of the author. My regret is that he has not succeeded in 
making it in the best sense of the word " popular ". 

Albert W. Aron. 

University of Wisconsin. 



